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spite of all Washington could do, made constant
inroads on the numbers. A doctor to care for them
was engaged by the year, and in the contracts with
his overseers clauses were always inserted that each
was "to take all necessary and proper care of the
Negroes committed to his management using them
with proper humanity and descretion," or that "he
will take all necessary and proper care of the negroes
committed to his management, treating them with
humanity and tenderness when sick, and preventing
them when well, from running about and visiting
without his consent; as also forbid strange negroes
frequenting their quarters without lawful excuses for
so doing."

Furthermore, in writing to his manager, while ab-
sent from Mount Vernon, Washington reiterated
that "although it is last mentioned it is foremost
in my thoughts, to desire you will be particularly
attentive to my negros in their sickness ; and to
order every overseer positively to be so likewise ; for
I am sorry to observe that the generality of them
view these poor creatures in scarcely any other
light than they do a draught horse or ox; neglect-
ing them as much when they are unable to work;
instead of comforting and nursing them when they
lye on a sick bed/' And in another letter he
added, "When I recommended care of, and atten-
tion to my negros in sickness, it was that the first
stage of, and the whole progress through the dis-
orders with which they might be seized (if more than
a slight indisposition) should be closely watched,
timely applications and remedies be adminis-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